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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOR ORIENTAL STUDY AND RESEARCH IN 
PALESTINE 



To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America : 

Gentlemen, — The past year of the School in Jerusalem has 
been a prosperous one. The students in attendance numbered 
six, the largest number thus far. Two of these were enrolled 
as special students, and were in residence for only a small part 
of the school year. The resident Director, Professor Lyon, 
speaks highly of the equipment and ability of all of these 
students, and expresses himself as satisfied with the work which 
they did under his direction. The Thayer Fellow, Mr. K. G. 
Tourian, was principally occupied with certain old Armenian 
manuscripts in the library of the Armenian Monastery. The 
results of his study will be published in due time. 

After the close of the school year which ended in June, 1906, 
Mr. Sverdrup, the Thayer Fellow for that year, remained in 
residence at the School, by arrangement with the Executive 
Committee, through the greater part of the summer. During 
this time he made a journey to Petra, in the course of which he 
found some new epigraphic material,- including a Nabatean 
inscription which appears to name the builder of a gate in the 
rock-hewn staircase which leads up to one of the now famous 
"high places." 

The Director for 1907-1908, Professor Francis Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary, is now in Jerusalem. Four 
students are already with him, Messrs. Benjamin W. Robinson 
(Thayer Fellow for this year). Frame, Tryon, and Spoer. Two 
more, Messrs. Henry and Lucas, are expected to arrive shortly. 
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It is possible that still others will put in an appearance in the 
course of the year. So far as the number in attendance at the 
School is concerned, therefore, we have at present no cause for 
complaint. 

The Catalogue of the School's library, of which mention was 
made in the last annual report of the Executive Committee, 
has now been printed, together with an appendix by Professor 
Schmidt on the library facilities in Jerusalem ; the whole mak- 
ing a pamphlet of forty-six pages. Copies may be had by 
applying to the Secretary of the Executive Committee. 

An event of no little interest to our School is the change 
which has recently taken place in the United States Consulate 
in Jerusalem. Dr. Selah Merrill, who has for so many years 
been stationed in that city, has now been transferred to another 
post, and his place is taken by Mr. Thomas R. Wallace, for- 
merly stationed at Crefeld, in Germany. Dr. Merrill has been 
a stanch friend of the School from the first, and has given us 
great assistance both in his official capacity and also by his 
counsel, because of his profound knowledge of Jerusalem and 
of the history and antiquities of Palestine. He was also one 
of our teaching force for several successive years, lecturing to 
our students on the numismatics and the ceramic art of the 
land. Our heartiest good wishes accompany him and Mrs. 
Merrill to their new post. To the new Consul, Mr. Wallace, 
we extend a most cordial welcome. 

The School and its friends have sustained a severe loss in the 
death, last November, of the Rev. William K. Eddy, of Sidon. 
Only the successive Directors and those most intimately con- 
nected with the management of the School know how valuable 
his advice and cooperation have been, and in how many ways 
the interests of the School have been furthered by the aid 
which he so generousl}^ gave. 

One important feature of our year's work has been the at- 
tempt to raise a building fund. The result of our efforts in 
this direction has been very encouraging, although we failed 
to make the purchase at which we were aiming. The house 
in Jerusalem which the School has been occupj'^ing since the 
beginning of the year 1906 was offered for sale, together with 
the valuable lot adjoining, at the low price of f 12,000. The 
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owner of the property agreed to give our School the refusal of 
this offer until June 1, 1907. According to the terms pre- 
scribed by him, one half of the purchase money was to be paid 
on or before that date. As the house was excellently situ- 
ated and well adapted to our needs, and the price was very 
reasonable, we thought that the opportunity must not be lost, 
and set to work to raise the necessary money. The Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America headed the subscription with a 
grant of $1000 ; Harvard University contributed the same 
amount, from the funds belonging to its Semitic Museum ; and 
individual donors in Boston and Philadelphia responded so 
generously to our appeal that before the middle of May we 
already had in our hands more than the sum ($6000) which 
was immediately needed. We accordingly cabled to the Direc- 
tor in Jerusalem to close the bargain, and supposed that we 
had at last secured the long-desired home for our School. The 
story of our disappointment, and of the manner in which the 
prize slipped through our fingers, is told by Professor Lyon in 
his report. 

Among the houses now on sale or soon to be sold in Jerusa- 
lem there are two or three which are being considered by the 
Committee and tlie Director, in the hope of finding among 
them a building both suited to our needs and within our means. 
If $15,000 were now in our hands, we could probably make 
a satisfactory purchase at once. One or two very desirable 
building sites in the best part of the city are now available at 
prices which are still reasonable but are sure to be increased. 
For a sum a little in excess of the one just named we could 
purchase one of these sites and erect on it a building of modest 
size so planned as to meet all our present requirements. In 
any case, we feel that our building fund must be increased as 
rapidly as possible, and we are making renewed efforts to that 
end. Under present conditions in Jerusalem, the plan of rent- 
ing a house or rooms from year to year is not satisfactory. On 
the other hand, any purchase such as we should make now 
could not fail to be a good investment, at least. 

In the meantime, we earnestly hope that all of those friends 
— individuals and institutions — by whose yearly contributions 
we are supported will continue their aid. We need more 
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annual subscriptions, pledged for a term of years, and shall 
make every effort to secure them. The addition of even a few 
would be of great assistance to us. 

For the Managing Committee, 

CHARLES C. TORRE r, Chairman. 
Yale University, 
October 1, 1907. 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1906-1907 

To the Managing Committee of the American School for Oriental 

Study and Research in Palestine : 

GENTiiEMEN, — I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the work of the School during the year 1906-07. 

It was on October 15, 1906, that I arrived at Jerusalem. 
The interval between this time and the date of my arrival at 
Beirut, September 24, had been spent in an effort to further 
the application of Harvard University for permission to ex- 
cavate Samaria. Such excavation by an American institution 
could not fail to be of interest and value to the American 
School. 

From October 15, 1906, I remained in Palestine till the 
end of July, 1907. The dust and heat combined made Octo- 
ber the most disagreeable month of this period. June, on the 
other hand, was an agreeable month at Jerusalem. In view of 
climatic conditions it would seem better to begin a school year 
of eight months with November than with October. 

I found Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Smith, whose services had 
been engaged by my predecessor, in charge of the rented house. 
They remained through the year, and by their conscientious 
care and thoughtfulness added much to the comfort and well- 
being of the School. I left them in charge, and it was under- 
stood that they would remain with my successor. The books 
and other property of the School were in good condition. 

The house which my predecessor had hired, and fitted up 
modestly but tastefully, proved equal to the needs of the year. 
The library was also our working room. Two of the four 
chambers were occupied by students, and most of the students 
took their meals in the house. A slight addition to the equip- 
ment was made by the purchase of tables, bookcases, and other 
furniture, and by fitting up one of the rooms very simply as a 
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reception room. The house is leased by the year, the lease 
expiring with the Moslem New Year's Day. 

This house might be enlarged at small cost bj'' the addition 
of two or three rooms, while an adjoining vacant lot belonging 
with it is large enough for the erection of a suitable home for 
the School. I accordingly entered into a written agreement 
with the owner early in November, 1906, granting to us the 
exclusive right till May 1, 1907, to purchase the property for 
3000 Napoleons ; and in case we could not avail ourselves of 
this option, the agreement gave us another six months for 
making the purchase at the same price, provided some one else 
did not buy the property during that time. A few weeks 
before the date named I informed the owner that the committee 
in America had raised a considerable part of the money 
and asked if he would extend the time of our exclusive option 
till June 1. To this he promptly assented. On May first I 
asked if he would reaffirm this promise. He refused, and said 
the extension of time had been made with mental reservation. 

On May 14 came a telegram from Professor James H. Ropes, 
the Treasurer, authorizing the purchase. Two days later I 
called to see the owner, when he positively refused to honor 
the agreement, saying that he had changed his mind about sell- 
ing the house. I was informed by the American Consul that 
in Turkish law it would be impossible to coerce him. It seems 
that if a payment on the house had been made, the transaction 
would have been legally binding, but we could not make a pay- 
ment at a time when we had no money. 

Additions to the library during the year were made to the 
value of about four hundred dollars, and the new books were 
suitably bound and entered in the catalogue. 

The students of the year have been Kbvokk Garabbd 
ToUKiAN, Thayer Fellow, Cambridge, Mass. A.B. Harvard 
Univ. 1903; A.M. ihid. 1904; B.D. Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge 1905; Austin Teaching Fellow at Harvard 
1905-06. Arrived September 13, 1906. 

William Hamilton Wood, Iroquois, Ontario, Canada. 
A.B. Toronto Univ. 1901; B.D. Victoria Univ. 1904, Yale 
Univ. 1905; A.M. ihid. 1906. Arrived October 27, 1906; left 
April 6, 1907. 
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Hans Henry Spoeb, Jerusalem. Graduate of Realschule, 
Crefeld, Germany 1890; B.D. Rutgers College 1898; A.M. 
New York Univ. 1898; Ph.D. ibid. 1899; Graduate Student 
Union Theological Seminary for two years; student in the 
School 1902-04, and Thayer Fellow 1903-04; Instructor in the 
Old Testament department at Meadville Theological Seminary 
1905-06. Arrived November 21, 1906. 

William Mereiam Crane, Cambridge, Mass. A.B. Har- 
vard Univ. 1902; B.D. ibid. 1904; Ph.D. ibid. 1906. Ar- 
rived January 10, 1907; left April 10, 1907. 

Walter Bowman Yount, Bridgewater, Va. Ph.B. Illinois 
Wesleyan Univ.; President of Bridgewater College. Arrived 
February 11, 1907; left May 1, 1907. 

Lucius Chapin Porter, La Mesa, Cal. A.B. Beloit College 
1901; B.D. Yale Univ. 1906. Arrived March 12, 1907; left 
April 19, 1907. 

Messrs. Yount and Porter, owing to the lateness of their 
arrival, were registered as special students. 

Measured by academic attainments, these students were all 
of advanced grade, and all save one are hoping to become 
teachers of Oriental and Biblical subjects. All were interested 
in the history, topography, and modern life of Palestine. The 
four regular students were also interested in the vulgar Arabic 
on account of its bearing on Semitic linguistic study in general, 
and they brought with them special topics for study. Mr. 
Tourian worked diligently on the Armenian Biblical manu- 
scripts in the Armenian convent in Jerusalem; Mr. Wood, on 
a critical examination of the text of Ezekiel; Dr. Spoer, on 
Syriac manuscripts; and Dr. Crane likewise on Syriac, this 
being the special field in which he had taken his degree. In 
this diversity of interests, formal lecturing on the part of the 
Director did not seem called for. 

In the first half of the year, much time was given to the 
Arabic language, to the study of Jerusalem, and to visiting 
historical sites in easy reach and in all directions as far as 
Hebron on the south, Jericho on the east, and Nablus on the 
north. 

In the second half year, we made three longer trips requir- 
ing the use of tents. Recognizing the value of such trips, a 
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good friend placed in my hands I 500 to lighten the expense 
of travel, a generous act well worthy of imitation. The first 
tenting trip was of one week in February down the western 
shore of the Dead Sea to near its southern end (Jebel 
Usdum), whence we returned via Hebron. This trip was 
arranged by the Fathers of the Dominican School at Jerusalem, 
who invited us to join their party, one of many tokens of good 
will on the part of this admirable group of scholars. The 
week was without adventure, though we crossed some of the 
most desolate and dangerous territory in all Palestine. Only 
once were we bidden to turn back. But the vehement brigand 
of a Bedawi wanted only bakshish, and accepted service with 
us as an additional guide through the territory of liis tribe. 

Our second trip, likewise of a week, in February was via Bet 
Jibrin to Beersheba, thence to Gaza, and north through the 
other Philistine cities, Ascqlon, Ashdod, and Ekron. This trip 
was made without military escort as far as Beersheba, where 
the officials required us to take a mounted soldier as far as 
Gaza. 

Our third trip occupied four weeks in April, one of which 
was spent east of the Jordan, where we visited Madeba, 
Amman, Jerash, and es-Salt. We had no escort nor guide save 
our donkey boys. The country through which we passed was 
quiet, and to all appearances as safe as on the west of the 
Jordan. Recrossing the river, we visited Nablus, and went 
thence via the sites of the Austrian and the German excava- 
tions to Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee. Here we rowed to 
the exit of the Jordan, and on the next day went by horse to 
the upper end of the sea, where the Jordan comes in, passing 
on the way Tell Hum, where the Germans have excavated a 
synagogue of the Roman period. Our course northward along 
the west side of the river being impassable for horses, we were 
forced to return to Tell Hum, whence we reached the beaten 
track to Damascus. Another detour brought us to Lake 
Huleh, the bottom of which, like the northern end of the Sea 
of Galilee, we found covered with a deep ooze, destined by de- 
grees to fill up both basins. Thence our course was northerly 
to Banias, then westerly to Sidon, thence down the coast to 
Haifa, over Mt. Carmel to Samaria and Nablus, and finally up 
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Mt. Gerizim to attend the annual celebration of the Passover 
by the Samaritans. 

On Gerizim we camped for two nights, and we had unusual 
opportunities to observe the festival, since it was celebrated 
this year, as a rare exception, in the daytime. The day after 
the Passover, which fell on Fridaj^ April 26, we returned to 
Jerusalem. 

On our trips we had the opportunity to examine various 
sites of exploration, notably those of Bliss at Tell es-Safi and 
Sandahannah, of Sellin at Taanach and Jericho, of Schumacher 
at Mutesellim, of the German Orient-Gesellschaft at Tell Hum, 
and of Macalister at Gezer. 

We passed many unexplored tells, which would no doubt 
richly reward examination. Of these sites Samaria is the largest 
and the most attractive. 

Of illegitimate plundering and the destruction of ancient 
ruins, we came across evidence almost daily, both east and west 
of the Jordan. The rigidly prohibitive law excludes trained 
observers, except such as have obtained a special permit. But 
nothing short of an extensive system of guards could check the 
ravages of the widespread mania for antiques which now ani- 
mates the fellahin. 

The most elaborate illustration of this statement occurred 
last winter at Samieh, six hours north of Jerusalem, and some 
two hours east of the road leading thence to Nablus. In 
December, 1906, we learned of the discovery at this spot of a 
column with an inscription and of pottery, some of which was 
offered for sale in Jerusalem. We visited the site on New 
Year's Day and four other times, giving several days to each 
visit, except the first. An account of this will be published 
elsewhere. Suffice it here to say that Samieh is probably the 
most important necropolis yet found in Palestine. In addition 
to numerous later graves of well-known types, more than a hun- 
dred shaft tombs had been plundered. These are circular wells 
of three to four and a half feet in diameter, and six to some 
fourteen feet in depth, communicating at the bottom with one 
or more burial chambers. The latter are circular or oval in 
form, and vary in diameter from four or five feet to fifteen or 
more. The ceilings are roughly dome-shaped. From these 
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tombs have come large quantities of pottery and many bronze 
objects (articles of personal adornment and of warfare), which 
are estimated, by comparison with similar material from the 
lower strata at Tell el-Hesy, Gezer, Taanach, and Mutesellim, 
to be of Canaanite origin, and not later than 1500 B.C. Egyp- 
tian alabasters and scarabs have also been found. 

At our appearance on the scene the fellahin took alarm and 
discontinued the work of excavating the tombs. Though they 
filled in most of the shafts again, enough were left open for us 
to make a considerable study of the tomb chambers. Many of 
the chambers of different shafts communicate, thus forming a 
subterranean network. Some of the shafts which we saw filled 
in had been only partially excavated by the plunderers, and 
there are doubtless many others awaiting the spade. Dis- 
covery is easy. In some cases a circular plot of grass marks 
the site of the shaft, in others a few strokes of the pick show 
where the rock has been cut through for the tomb. 

The digging out of these tombs is an easy and inexpensive 
matter. It is greatly to be desired that some of them should 
be excavated under competent control, and not be left to have 
their contents dissipated by the ignorant fellahin. It can, of 
course, be no cause for wonder that these poor people, under 
the pressure of crop failure and crushing taxation, turn to rob- 
bing tombs for gain. 

The inscribed column from Samieh, which has been removed 
to the little museum at the Turkish school for boys in Jerusa- 
lem, was set up in the reign of Justinian. It seems to have 
belonged to some church or other religious establishment, 
whose erection the fragmentary inscription records. 

Not only do the cemeteries, of which there are at least 
two, deserve further examination ; the whole site, which is 
extensive, and particularly the mountain rising above the 
fine fountain, call for exploration. This mountain is covered 
with overthrown walls of buildings, not indeed very ancient 
in appearance, but burying in all probability others of earlier 
date. 

In the cemeteries and elsewhere are numerous cup holes cut 
in the rock. There are also other noteworthy rock-cuttings, 
among them some stairways. One of these, at the top of the 
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mountain just described, probably led up to a religious " high 
place." 

The valley of Samieh is fertile and contains a small mill to 
which the water flows by an aqueduct about a quarter of a mile 
long. Mountains rise on all sides to the height of hundreds of 
feet, enclosing the valley which is irrigated from the fountain. 
In the mountain sides are many caves, inhabited by men and 
animals. The scenery is wild and bold. Just above the foun- 
tain is a narrow desolate gorge in which great blocks of stone 
from the overhanging mountains are piled in utter confusion. 
On the mountain slope facing the fountain, too, the vast blocks 
of stone give the appearance of some giant's castle overthrown 
by earthquake. 

In view of the past history of the School, its friends have 
reason to be hopeful of its future. The various Directors and 
the students all feel that residence in Palestine has been of 
inestimable value to them. Even under present couditions 
the numbers will be sure to grow, as the School becomes.-better 
known. 

The two pressing needs of the School are a permanent Direc- 
tor and a home of its own. However profitable the year may 
be to the annual Director, under the present system there can 
be no continuity of plan and of method. Not to mention the 
matter of individual taste and interest, by the time the Director 
has found himself and become used to the new and often strange 
conditions, the end of the year has come. Doubtless there 
should long continue to be an annual appointee, but for the sake 
of organized effectiveness there must be a resident Director also. 

The problem of a permanent home, which we thought settled 
last spring, was opened again by act of our landlord. It seems 
necessary to continue living in hired quarters till some other 
available house is offered. Better still will it be if we can so 
increase our resources as to be able to buy land and erect a 
suitable building thereon. To this end the friends of the 
school should continue to point out the great possibilities 
which lie before it. There are, no doubt, many persons of 
means in America who will gladly aid this cause when they 
once realize the greatness of the opportunity. 
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Since this report was written news has come from Jerusalem 
that the house occupied by the School has been sold to the Ger- 
man Diakonissenanstalt, a hospital with grounds adjoining the 
property. This necessitates a removal in mid-winter at the 
end of the Moslem Year. This new turn of affairs emphasizes 
as hardly anything else could the importance of having a per- 
manent home for the School. 

DAVID G. LYO^r, Director. 

Cambbidge, Mass., 
October 1, 1907. 



